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I. INTRODUCTION 

Within our nation’s pub lie universities, online eourses and programs have been inereasing in number. 
This inerease has led to the establishment of a National Commission on Online Learning through a 
eollaborative effort between the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and the National Assoeiation of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges. This eommission intends to examine the eore questions: how do 
eollege and university presidents and ehaneellors view online learning, what levels of information — both 
operational and poliey-related — do they have about this developing field, and do they view it as a 
strategie asset or simply a newer means of teaehing students? 


Online learning is beeoming an inereasingly popular way for students to take eourses and for faeulty to 
teaeh, with the number of students taking at least one online eourse growing more than ten times as 
rapidly as the head eount enrollments in post-seeondary edueation. Clearly, the time is right to reffame a 
national dialogue amongst the leaders of our traditional universities and eolleges about this asset. 


Many of the earlier dialogues amongst presidents and ehaneellors relative to online learning foeused on 
the quantity and, to a lesser extent, the quality of online instruetion and its promised impaet on our 
traditional eampuses. Previously, online learning was also often assoeiated with for-profit universities 
whieh to date remain in a growth phase and are developing aeademie aeeeptanee. 


Several questions emerged early in our researeh planning: 
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• Can we diseem from eonversations with presidents and ehaneellors, how they believe their 
institutions are benefiting from their online learning programs? 

• Do they view online edueation speeifieally as a strategie asset for their institution? 

• In what ways do they envision this asset developing in the future? 

• What impediments do they faee in nurturing and supporting this development? 

• What ideas, information, or strategies would allow presidents and ehaneellors to promote this 
development? 


II. METHODS 

At the heart of this study was a series of interviews with university leaders on the topies of online learning 
and their strategie thinking relative to this learning format. The preferred method of establishing the 
interviews was to eontaet initially either the president or the administrator responsible for that institution’s 
online learning program to arrange a struetured interview. 


Early on, it was found to be most helpful if one or two of the administrators responsible for the online 
learning programs eould be interviewed first to gain a baseline understanding of what they had 
aeeomplished and the institution’s future goals. With that information in-hand, the presidents themselves 
were then interviewed. 


In total, twelve researeh interviews were eondueted. In the seleetion of institutions to be ineluded in this 
study we attempted to inelude a range of historieal and operational involvement in distributed learning. 
We initially eoneentrated on eomparatively large, publie universities or systems, ineluding statewide 
systems, that are relatively new to offering online degree programs, as well as those whieh historieally 
have been leaders in this developing field. We also seleeted traditional multi-eampus universities with a 
strong researeh-intensive eentral eampus (with and without a medieal sehool) and universities that are 
developing or reinvigorating braneh eampuses or eampuses where the primary emphasis is on teaehing 
and not researeh. 


In order to obtain a geographieally diverse sampling, interviews were earried out with sehool leaders in 
the following states: Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Massaehusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Washington. 


III. INITIAL INTERVIEW RUBRIC 

During our initial interviews, it beeame elear that we needed to provide a framework for discussion, 
tacitly listing a number of areas at the institution that might be affected by online learning initiatives, thus 
leading the university leader to a more detailed discussion of online learning as a strategic asset. Initially 
we isolated a number of policy areas which presidents might readily identify as being impacted by online 
learning: 


Recruitment/Access — Online learning systems are being used at the institution to increase student access 
and increase enrollment in individual for credit or not for-credit courses, certificates or degree programs. 
Student recruitment is clearly affected by the presence of online learning classes and programs and the 
institution’s ability to provide blended on-campus and online classes. 
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Retention — The availability of online programs and teehnologies not limited by traditional ealendars or 
geographies provides students with inereased flexibility to gain desired eoursework or mentoring. 


Enrollment Management — Online learning is being used to enhanee enrollment of speeifie student 
eategories or manage enrollment on or between individual eampuses. 


Degree Completion — Beyond retention, online learning is being used to enable late-degree students to 
eomplete their degree requirements (for example, an international student who faees visa ehallenges late 
in their study eareer and eompletes degree work abroad). 


Responsive Program Development — Online learning programs ean often be more quiekly initiated than 
traditional to meet a speeifie need or serve a partieular student population. 


Disaster Preparedness — Online learning systems play a role in the eampus or system business eontinuity 
plan, enabling students to eontinue their degree programs during periods when their institution is limited 
in operations or elosed. 


Effects on Traditional Classrooms — Online learning has ereated inereased expeetations for on-eampus 
teehnology and teehnology-based interaetions ineluding faeulty and students. 


Blended Courses and Programs — Online learning is being used to attraet students to eampuses when full 
time, traditional on-site enrollment is either not possible or not desirable. 


Continuing and Professional Education and Certification — Online learning is being used very effeetively 
in the delivery of eontinuing edueation or professional development required for eertifieation. 


Quality of Instruction — Online learning has inereased awareness, fostered diseussions and promoted 
strategies to enhanee the quality of instruetion both online and in the traditional elassroom. 

Cost of Instruction — Online learning has inereased awareness, fostered diseussions and promoted 
strategies about eost of instruetion at the institution. 


Technology Infrastructure — Online learning has not only ereated an expeetation that the institution’s 
teehnology infrastrueture will be eonstantly upgraded, but provides additional ineentive for infrastrueture 
development whieh benefits all areas of the institution’s operations. 


Physical Plant/Capacity Balancing — Online delivery has allowed institutions to serve more students 
while providing for more effeetive utilization of elassrooms, physieal faeilities, faeulty and staff. 


Faculty Development and Incentives — Online teaehing opportunities are eonsidered to have positively 
impaeted the reeruitment and retention of digitally ereative faeulty and staff. It has also given institutions 
a viable means of aetually helping to develop employees’ eapabilities and provide realistie ineentives. 


Partnerships — Online learning programs have ereated or been eentral to new partnerships with other 
institutions or organizations nationally or internationally. 
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Political Outreach — Online learning has given the institution inereased visibility in legislative settings 
and the ability to provide serviee to varied eonstituents in any politieal distriet or area. 


Alumni and Donor Outreach — Online learning enables institutions to eontinue to serve their graduates 
edueationally, thus enhaneing alumni and development relationships and aetivities. 


This rubrie was in no way intended to represent a eomplete list of potential benefits to the institutions, but 
rather to begin diseussions in the interview format, with expeetations that new areas of benefit would 
emerge within eaeh diseussion. 


At the same time, this developing list of topies does represent a solid framework for diseussions, and 
might also serve as an outline of talking points as this national dialogue with university leaders unfolds. 
Clearly, this set of topies allowed the interviewees to view online edueation in a broader, more 
eomprehensive way than simply through the lens of enrollment. 


We intentionally did not make use of the Sloan-C “five quality pillars” — aeeess, learning effeetiveness, 
faeulty satisfaetion, eost-effeetiveness and overall student satisfaetion — in large part beeause this very 
logieal and useful organizational system appeared to be developed primarily by individuals involved in 
the operations of online learning, and we wanted to determine if the same eoneepts would emerge from 
the presidents. 


IV. RESULTS OF QUALITATIVE INTERVIEWS 

Our initial interviews revealed a general pattern of exeeutive thought that is emerging, partieularly for 
presidents at our larger publie universities or university systems. 


First, interviews with higher edueation presidents quiekly emphasized the importanee of an internal 
ehampion for distributed edueation at the institution, often a middle- to upper-middle level eentral 
administrator or faeulty visionary. These individuals and their many faeulty eolleagues have typieally 
developed an evolving approaeh to delivering higher edueation that is dramatieally ehanging, and are 
eritieal to the understandings expressed by the sehool or system’s CEO, whose own professional 
experienee usually refleets more traditional approaehes to teaehing and learning. In their enthusiasm, 
these ehampion supporters eontinue to edueate their university’s leadership on the growth and broad 
potential of online learning. 


Diseussions and early attempts at edueating presidents often eentered at first on demonstrating the 
potential of online edueation to impaet enrollment and the learning experienees of students already 
enrolled in online eourses. It is important nonetheless to urge eaution when eneouraging university 
leaders to view online learning simply and solely as a means to inerease their enrollment. Online learning 
may provide inereased enrollment, but depending on the individual institution’s business model, this may 
be of only limited strategie value. Depending on the individual institution, on a state by state basis there is 
a wide range of models that determine levels of fmaneial support. Some institutions are eompensated on 
the basis of student numbers, many are not. In most eases, if state funding is based on student numbers 
there is a limit on either the level or amount of eompensation. 


Among the presidents, there is also a reasonably elear understanding that enrollment in online eourses is 
growing and is beeoming a reeognizable portion of the reported numbers of students enrolled in our major 
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universities. 


If we are to eonvinee presidents of the value of online learning, we must be eareful not to make elaims 
that eannot be substantiated. Presidents remain eognizant that 80-90% of their students are still taking 
eourses in the traditional manner. They approaeh all eounts and statisties with a finely trained eye, and a 
healthy skeptieism for numbers that might not be making rational eomparisons. Conversations frequently 
ineluded a desire for more aeeurate numbers of online learners that take into aeeount those who were 
“truly online” versus those in “blended” or “teehnology enhaneed” learning situations. 


One persistent interview theme was the danger of over-selling online learning based on enthusiasm and 
various methods of eounting online learning students. Presidents and ehaneellors elearly remember the 
early rhetorie of a deeade ago that online learning enrollments were going to grow at exaggerated rates 
and that for-profit universities would dominate the market. 


In nearly every interview, it beeame immediately apparent that any dialogue about online learning 
requires a eonsistent voeabulary or co mm on terminology. Interviews with eampus administrators or 
individuals not involved in online learning are hampered by diseussions on the meaning of deseriptors. 
Online learning was frequently eonfiised during the interviews with distance education, technology 
enhanced learning, blended courses, interactive learning, hybrid programs and a dozen other terms. 
Labels sueh as “asynehronous learning networks (ALN) brought nothing but eonfusion. 


When asked about the president’s pereeption of the quality and the role online learning plays in quality 
issues, there is still a widespread pereeption that it is a learning environment probably below the quality 
of traditional on-site, faee to faee instruetion. Logieally, when pressed, interviewees did routinely admit 
that one eould only hope that there would be as mueh evaluation of on-site teaehing as there has been of 
online teaehing. The diseussions would usually evolve to reeognition that there is a range of edueational 
quality in both on-site and online eourses. 


Interviewees also eonsistently noted laek of elear data and eomparisons of the eosts of online versus faee 
to faee instruetion. Any national dialogue about online learning as a strategie asset will require elearer, 
more detailed information and analysis in this regard for the deeision-makers. Simply put presidents want 
to know the eosts of online learning and how they eompare to what they are already paying for faee-to- 
faee instruetion. 


In the views of university system heads interviewed, there are elear distinetions relative to the type of 
eampus and the eurrent applieability of online learning to that eampus. When a eampus is pereeived as 
researeh oriented, as is often the ease with the eentral or main eampus, there is mueh less CEO-expressed 
interest in online learning as eompared to eampuses whieh boast a stronger teaehing mission. 


This is not unsurprising, but eomplieates how the President views online learning. On a researeh-intensive 
eampus, given a ehoiee of what to fund, a researeh area that ean generate external funds and prestige will 
probably take preeedenee over online learning. 


It is also important to remember that the primary offiee of the president is most eommonly on the 
researeh-based main eampus and thus provides the most intensive, daily eontaet with those primarily 
interested in researeh, grants and eontraets. An interesting footnote, though, is that eampuses with a 
medieal sehool often do have a signifieant online presenee, primarily for the purpose of eertifieation and 
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eontinuing professional edueation. 


In a teehnologieal sense, when pressed, respondents noted that online edueation had an effeet not only on 
elassroom instruetion but also the teehnieal infrastrueture to support institution-wide information 
teehnology (IT). Respondents though did not immediately highlight this aspeet without discussion and 
prompts. Only one of the interviewees is nationally recognized for his personal use of IT tools and 
technologies, and not surprisingly, none of the other respondents spontaneously described themselves as 
being exceptionally proficient with the latest technology. 


It is significant to note that, commonly with the university system heads interviewed, one or more 
campuses in particular was/were identified as being at the center of their efforts in online learning. The 
campus identified as having the greatest online enrollment was usually not the main campus although the 
individual responsible for system wide online programs was typically located at the main campus. 


For most interviewees, the concept of “truly distant” learners was less common, a conceptualization that 
differs significantly from the profiles of online learners often heard from professionals in the field. The 
concept of localness — a vision of online learners located close to a campus — seems to hold true but is not 
recognized across the board. This is obvious particularly with campuses where a significant number of 
courses or degree programs are blended in nature. In that same light, if there was one particular surprise 
uncovered in these interviews, it was the consistent lack of significant interest in expanding online 
learning into the international market. When it was reiterated in these interviews that anyone, anywhere 
can take the online learning courses or degree programs, the discussants’ focus remained on specific state, 
regional or national markets or needs. 


Also noticeably absent were spontaneous responses highlighting the value of online learning to influence 
alumni and donor relations, partnerships, or political outreach. 


V. STRATEGIC ASSET OR OPERATIONAL NECESSITY? 

As the interviews progressed, the notion of “strategic asset” itself developed in the thinking of the 
authors, potentially providing a summary point on the thinking of the interviewed presidents relative to 
online learning. In sum, did the university CEOs interviewed see online learning as a strategic asset, or 
simply another operational component of their educational operations in the current day and age? 


From a definition standpoint, strategic assets are those that have a planned, direct and significant impact 
on achieving objectives and strategic plans across the institution. How prepared are presidents and 
strategic planners at colleges and universities to recognize the strategic importance of online or distributed 
learning? 


In addition to the themes outlined above, selected interviewees were specifically asked to highlight 
locations within their institution’s own strategic plan which outlined online learning and its importance to 
the school or system. Responses to this interview prompt varied, with online learning oftentimes not 
readily identifiable within the institution’s publicly available strategic vision document. 


After reviewing the collected interview data from this project, we can clearly state that the broadest 
impact that online learning might bring to an institution has not crystallized conceptually for strategy 
leaders in college and university settings. Although the presidents who spoke with us were often familiar 
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with or had been briefed on developing online learning trends and their operational importanee, we 
pereeived a elear need for the positioning of online edueation as a strategie asset, rather than simply 
“another way of doing business” in the 2 1 st Century, an asset that brings positive influenee in a systemic 
way to multiple faeets of the modern-day university. It was hoped that the baseline nature of leadership 
thought uneovered in this interview-based researeh might serve as a eatalyst for a future study, as well as 
spur a national dialogue about online learning and its strategie positioning 


VI. NASULGC INITIATIVES AND QUANTITATIVE RESEARCH 

Following the eompletion of the qualitative study, eonversations to expand this researeh and exeeutive- 
level dialogue began with Drs. Peter MePherson, President, and Mortimer Neufville, Exeeutive Viee 
President, of the National Assoeiation of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC). 
NASULGC is the oldest and largest assoeiation of publie universities and has a history of sueeessfiilly 
stimulating and eondueting national dialogues on emerging issues of importanee in Ameriean higher 
edueation. 


In May 2007, the National Assoeiation of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC, A 
Publie University Assoeiation), in eooperation with the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, appointed the 
NASULGC-Sloan National Commission on Online Learning. Under the direetion of Robert Samors, 
Assoeiate Viee President, NASULGC, and with the researeh support of Jeff Seaman, Chief Information 
Offieer and Survey Direetor, Sloan-C, this survey initiative was designed to gage in greater detail CEO 
views on distributed learning as truly systemie, reaehing aeross the modem university [1]. 


Survey data previously eolleeted by the Sloan Foundation [2, 3] elearly showed that online learning 
eontinues to emerge in the mainstream of higher edueation in both size and breadth of eourse and 
program offerings. In partieular, previous Sloan-supported surveys solieited views from the aeademie 
eommunity as well as from ehief aeademie offieers relative to online edueation. 


What remained unquantified, however, was an answer to one of Fra nk Mayadas’ initial questions and that 
was how to better understand the views and experienees of presidents and ehaneellors relative to online 
learning, and speeifieally to explore the role of online learning in their strategie thinking, in the light of 
Sloan’s ongoing survey initiatives. 


Respondents were also surveyed to determine what they saw as barriers to their strategie use of online 
edueation and what role NASULGC might play in the ineorporation of online learning into its member 
institutions' strategie planning. 


Indeed, The NASULGC-Sloan National Commission on Online Learning’s Survey of Presidents and 
Chancellors: Online Learning as a Strategic Asset represented one of the first large-seale polling of 
university and system CEO’s on issues of online learning, based on responses from 77 eollege, university, 
and system heads. 


VII. RESULTS OF QUANTITATIVE STUDY BY NASULGC 

Detailed results from this survey and the aeeompanying data analysis are available in NASULGC-Sloan 
National Co mm ission (2007), but summary results elearly show that the data provided quantitative 
support to themes first isolated in the qualitative study. 
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In the NASULGC-Sloan survey, institutional leaders eonfirmed a strong interest in the strategie 
importanee of online learning with 66.7% of respondents noting that online edueation was eritieal to the 
long-term strategy of their institution, while only 4% responded that online learning played no strategie 
role. It was eonfirmed, however, this view has only developing refieetion in formal, institutional planning 
proeedures, as the survey data showed that online learning was present in the strategie plans of the polled 
institutions, although not yet in a majority of sehools responding. Only 40.5% of respondents noted that 
online edueation was represented in the institution's strategie plan. 


The NASULGC-Sloan data set also provided a more detailed look at operational areas of the modem 
university whieh sehool and system leaders saw as linked to online learning. In short, online or distributed 
edueation will profoundly influenee individual seetors of an institution’s operations sueh as 
admissions/reemiting, finaneial aid, and student serviees, potentially proving to be a strategie asset in a 
variety of ways for differing university audienees. Of partieular interest to readers of this journal issue on 
the theme of aeeess, responses indieated that, strategieally, university leaders surveyed linked online 
learning primarily to issues of student aeeess and reemitment: 

• 71.4% of respondents linked online edueation to “inereasing student aeeess.” 

• 6 1.8% linked distributed edueation to “growing professional and eontinuing edueation.” 

• 57.1% looked to online learning to “attraet students from outside the traditional serviee area.” 


Last, previous Sloan-supported nationwide surveys had identified a number of areas of eoneem for the 
growth of online eourse and degree offerings, ineluding faeulty aeeeptanee of online edueation and the 
time and effort required to teaeh online. Survey designers wanted to verify whether institutional leaders 
shared these eoneems. 


The evidenee from the resulting data set suggests that respondents did note the finaneial and time/effort 
eosts of distributed learning, but do not strongly emphasize the laek of faeulty aeeeptanee: 

• 40.8% of respondents noted that “online eourses eost more to develop” than traditional offerings. 

• 35.5% linked distributed edueation to “greater faeulty time and effort” being required. 

• Only 22.4% noted “a laek of aeeeptanee” of online instruetion by faeulty. 


VIII. NASULGC-SLOAN NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ONLINE 
LEARNING BENCHMARKING STUDY 

National Commission plans for the immediate future inelude following the 2007 data eolleetion with a 
planned “benehmarking study.” The goal of this benehmarking aetivity is to begin the proeess of 
identifying some of the key faetors that lead to “sueeessfiil” online programs at publie eolleges and 
universities. To date, mueh of the researeh regarding online learning has foeused on the questions of 
“what are eampuses doing” and “why are they doing it.” Not as mueh attention has been paid to the 
question of “how do eampuses with sueeessfiil online programs organize themselves” (revenue/business 
models, organizational stmeture, faeulty ineentives, ete.). 


To begin to answer that question, the Commission will identify 18-24 joint NASULGC/AASCU 
members, equally divided between institutions identified by the Sloan-C survey as “fully engaged” and 
“engaged” (high potential for growth). Through a eombination of well-defined short surveys and in-depth 
interviews, the Commission will build a profile of the attitudes and sueeessfiil praetiees of the 
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partieipating institutions in order to identify “best praetiees” that eould be shared with/replieated by other 
eampuses. 

The study will provide an in-depth examination of the attitudes and beliefs of the senior aeademie leaders 
at these institutions, probing them for their goals and objeetives. The in-depth interviews will also 
doeument the range of institutional approaehes used by those who have been the most sueeessful in 
introdueing online eourse and programs to their institutions. Speeial attention will be paid to the barriers 
that had to be overeome and the strategies used. These responses ean then be eompared to those from 
institutions that are not as far along the path of online learning implementation, to see what lessons ean be 
applied to their situation. 


A seeond aspeet of the study will be the first detailed eross-institutional examination of faeulty attitudes 
and beliefs towards online learning. Faeulty represent the seeond major eonstitueney (after senior 
aeademie leaders) that are eritieal to the building a high-quality online learning program. Both national 
studies and single-institutional examinations have demonstrated that faeulty attitudes are eritieal to the 
growth of any online learning program. There is, however, a large vaeuum of reliable information on the 
exaet nature of faeulty attitudes and their influenees. 


IX. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Online edueation is elearly growing as a major eomponent within Ameriea’s institutions of higher 
edueation. Through two linked studies — one qualitative, one quantitative — we have found that many of 
the Presidents or Chaneellors are still in the proeess of diseovering the potential of online learning as a 
strategie asset. Within the aeademie eommunity, senior administrators and faeulty have their own and 
varied views as to the potential of online learning as a means of edueating students. 


If online learning is to flourish and develop to its fullest potential, it might be helpful for the aeademie 
administrators and faeulty to understand the views of the Presidents and Chaneellors as in most 
institutions, they are the primary poliey makers. 


Over the last two years, the qualitative interviews of Presidents and Chaneellors have demonstrated that, 
with some variation, they possess a reasonable knowledge of online learning and they look on it as a 
strategie asset, espeeially given the presenee of a strategie problem or goal that online approaehes might 
address. That being the ease, interview diseussions with presidents and ehaneellors often turned to the 
most effieient utilization of distributed edueation and its overall eosts. 


Following the qualitative interviews, NASULGC, in eooperation with the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
appointed a National Commission on Online Learning. The eommission then eondueted a quantitative, 
nationwide survey of presidents and ehaneellors, targeting the more than 200 NASULGC Institutions. 
Now, the data and insights gained from these two studies are being utilized to stimulate a national 
dialogue amongst university leaders to raise awareness of the potential of online learning as a strategie 
asset. 


At present, the Commission has held or has planned over fifteen dialogue events, ineluding many 
assoeiated with signifieant national gatherings sueh as: NASULGC’s Annual Meeting; NASULGC’s 
Commission on Extension, Continuing Edueation and Publie Serviee; National Assoeiation for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Edueation Presidential Peer Seminar; NASUEGC’s Couneil on Aeademie Affairs; 
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and NASULGC’s Couneil of 1890’s Presidents and Chaneellors, Ameriean-Indian Higher Edueation 
Consortium Annual Meeting and Ameriean Couneil on Edueation Annual Meeting. 


These dialogue events typieally involve a panel of presidents and other members of the NASUEGC-Sloan 
Commission presenting the results of the qualitative and quantitative surveys as reported in their white 
paper. The meeting partieipants then diseuss their views and experienees with online learning, best 
praetiees, barriers, and what information the eommission might provide to assist them in using online 
learning as a strategie asset. 


Of partieular interest to the readers of this speeial issue will be the presidents’ and ehaneellors’ on-going, 
strong affirmation for the importanee of online edueation as a means for “inereasing student aeeess,” 
along with a signifieant desire to “attraet students from outside the traditional serviee area.” Sueh a view 
is not without poliey implieations. And although the term “aeeess” was not defined in detail for the 
respondents, eommentary provided in both the qualitative and quantitative studies show that university 
leaders are elearly moving beyond a mindset whieh links distributed edueation primarily to reeruitment 
and finaneial gain, and more eommonly viewing aeeess in broader ways. This view of the present and 
future of online edueation elearly impaets diseussions aeross the eollege or university on topies of 
finaneial aid, transfer eredit aeeeptanee, minorities, aeademie eontinuity, student serviees, and 
transnational edueation — and will engender poliey development and debate for years to eome. 
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